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Annual*Report of the Corresponding Secreta- 
ry of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society. 
To rae Hon. Asaru R. Nicuots, 
Secretary of State. 

Sir:—In compliance with the law of the State, 
making ita duty of the Corresponding Secretary 
of the several Agricultural Societies to transmit to 
you Annually in the month of January, an exhibit 
of the manner, in which the monies paid them by 
the state have been expended. I herewith lay be- 
fore you an attested copy of the account of the 
Treasurer of the Kennebec County Agricultura, 
Society, and the several statements of the success_ 


* Competitors for the premiums offered by said 





ASthe aforesaid law makes it incumbent upon 
the Corresponding Sacretary’s of these Societies, to 
accompany said Schedule and statements with such 
remarks, as may shew the effect of their Society’s 
operations, and the general state of Agriculture in 
the County, you will allow me to say, as has been 
said in former reports, that ever since the liberal! 
appropriation of the State, for the purposes of fos- 
tering and encouraging the farmer, by the means 
of premiums, and Cattle Shows, Agriculture has 
gone forward in our County, with a sure and areg- 
ular step, and the progress whi has made year 
by year, is cheering, both to t atriot and the 
Philanthropist. Not that we have reached the ut- 
most goal of perfection, or brought our farms over 
to that state of improvement that may be found in 
some other states, or counties, that have been lon- 
ger under the guardian protection of more ancient, 
and more affluent governments, but we have made 
a good beginning, and accomplished enough to 
convince the most faithless caviller, that improve- 
‘ ments can he effected among us, and thereby given 
an earnest of what a continuation of effort on the 
part of the farmer, and a generous patronage on 
the part of the State will ultimately produce among 
those who have faith, and zeal enough to prompt 
them to the good works of agricultural enterprize. 

In many respects, during the past year, the suc. 
cess of our farmers has not been so good, as in ma- 
ny yearspast. ‘The unprecedented cold, and back- 
wardt ess of our Spring, delayed the growth of In- 
dian Corn, and the crop was materially injured by 
the early Autumnal frosts. But the wheat crop 
was good, and as our farmers not only sowed more 
but were careful to put their land in a more suita- 
ble state for this crop, the aimount raised has 


probably been more than we have raised during) arrangements to manufacture it on a scale com- 
any one season for many years. Still the amount| mensurate with their abilities. There cannot be a 


grown in the county is not sufficient to supply the | shadow of doubt of their success. The climate as 


demand. And we are grieved to say that thousands | we have just said, is congenial, and the demand for 
and tens of thousands of dollars are annually swepr | the manufactured article is so great that competi- 


from the county of Kennebec, a part of which goes tion can have no other effect than to stimulate and 


even from the pockets of some of our farmers, into | 
the coffers of distant states for the single article of 


will rest upon us, we cannot say, but we sincerely 
hope that the day is not far distant when we shall 
cease to pay tribute to the millers of Rochester, and 
the farmers of Genesee. This deficiency of bread | 
of our own raising, is more severely felt on account 
of the scarcity of hay, and the consequent diminu- 
tion of the price of neat and other stock. The cold- 
ness of the Spring as before mentioned, and the 
lack of the usual refreshing and invigorating show- 
ers in the early part of the season, caused a stinted 
growth of grass, and consequently a scarcity of fod- 
der. It became therefore, both a duty, and a ne- 
cessity for every farmer to reduce his stock, and the 
markets at Brighton and elsewhere, accordingly 
were glutted, and as in all cases where the supply 
more than equals the demand, prices were exceed- 
ingly small. Calamitous as this may seem to some 
we hope it will prove a- salutary lesson to our far- 
mers, and teach them to let Massachusetts raise her 
supply of cattle and horses, and Maine her own 
bread. The necessity of reducing their stock to 
the limited supply of fodder, has induced some, (we 
regret to say,) to part with theirentire flocks of 
Sueer. This animal is beyond a doubt the most 
profitable one which our farmers can raise ; it is 
prolific in increase, and yielding annually a fleece, 
which for several years past has commanded a fair 
cash price. We are happy to state, however, tha; 
many of our most extensive woolgrowers, still keep 
up the number as well as the quality of their flocks; 
and we presume that the number of sheep now in 
the county, cannot be far from 80,000, which yield 
an annual income of not less than $110,000. This 
amount obtained from a class of animals so easily 
reared, and cheaply kept, proves that if the herds of 
useless, and worthless Horses, that are now found 
in almost every barnyard, could be made to give 
way for the Sheep, sufficient in number to use up 
the fodder they now consume, the county, and the 
community at large would be vastly the gainers: 
Profitable as may be the wool-growing business 
when properly conducted, there is, however, anoth- 
er branch which may be pursued by our farmers 








aid all engaged in the pursuit. 

The amount of Silk imported into the United 
States from across the Atlantic has averaged for a 
nuinber of years, more than 10 millions of dollars, It 
requires no great depth of judgment to see that our 
infant manufactories of this article, must be many 
years in operation ere they can produce this a- 
mount; and by the time they do, the increase of 
population, and the increased use of the article, a- 
rising from the facility of procuring it, will call for 
an additional supply, probably more than treble 
the present. 

In our county many individuals are still continu- 
ing their exertions in planting the mulberry, and 
making theznselves acquainted with simple, but ne- 
cessary manipulations in manufacturing the silk in 
every stage of its growth and productions, And it 
gives us pleasure to state that a company of young 
and enterprising men, with a capital sufficiently 
large to commence the work on a respectable scale, 
are establishing a silk manutactory at the Hallow- 
ell cross roads. 

Feeling an intense anxiety upon the spread and 
succeys of this business, and believing with our 
whole sou's that silk may become to the north 
what cotton is to the south, one of its staple prod - 
ucts, it will undoubtedly be allowed us as an organ 
of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society to respond in cordix! 
accents to that part of our Chief Magistrate’s Mes- 
sage which recommends the fostering care of the 
Legislature to this particular branch of domestic 
industry. 

The history of the Nations of Europe and of 
the “ Celestial Empire ” afford abundant precedent 
for the wisdom of such a measure, as it was by 
this means they have attained an present de- 
gree of skill in this manufact making it at once 
a source of national profit, and national greatness, 
and drawing from us resources to support thei, 
grandeur and their power. [tis an article singu- 
larly adapted to the wants and desires of all na- 
tions and all classes of society. To the aged, the 
infirm, the young, and the feeble of either sex it 
affords a light pleasant and profitable employment, 
To the enterprising capitalist it gives a safe and 
lucrative investment of his funds and it gives to 


with equal success, and at a far cheaper rate, a8 it | the sober & discreet, robes becoming the modesty of 
regards expense of labor, of forage or preparation. | their demeanor and the high and the lofty are in- 


It is the culture of Silk, 


It has been a long settled | debted to it as an aid in the display of their price, 


belief that the fervid regions of the Indies, or the | ,n4 their luxury. A proud and joyous day will it 
sunny climes of France and Italy were alone fav-/}¢ for Maine, when this article so much needed in 
ored of Heaven for the successful culture of this | 41) classes of society shall by the fostering aid of 


beautiful article. 


But actual experiment has prov- | the State be successfully added to her already in- 


ed beyond a doubt that all New England, not even } pense (but as yet neglected) resources. 


excepting the State of Maine, with its severe and 
rugged winters, is congenial to the growth of the 
Mulberry, and feeding the Silk-worm. Actuated 
by this belielf, the Capitalists of other States are 
investing large funds in the business, and making 








With esteem and respect, 
Your Obt. Servant, 
E. HOLMES, 


Cor. Sec. of the Ken Co. Agricultural Society. 





Winrtaropr. Jan. 30, 1896. 
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s. | * * . 
-=—=* | said Society, to attend tojsome religious exercises 


Religious Exercises at Cattle Show. 'which were of a nature far from being sectarian. 

Mr. Hoxtmes:—Permit me to express my 8¢-| AndagI have been charged with an improper 
knowledgments to your correspondent, upon the | zeal and an uncharitable spirlt, I must beg permis- 
subject of religious exercises at Cattle Show and | sion to assert my innocence—for as the subject 
Fair, for his elucidations upon his remarks in the | seemed one of a public nature, and the writer hav- 
45th No. of the Farmer. And without wishing to | ing called the attention of the Society to reflect t.p- 
intrude, would claim the indulgence of your col- ‘on it, I therefore felt at perfect liberty to express 
umns to express my surprise at the accusation of my objections to his manner of reasoning—not that 
my asserting language and sentiments which hei! would by any means disapprove his sentiments 
disclaims. He requests me to examine his com-| respecting the sublimity of worship, but I think 
munication and mine with candor, which I have them misapplied—and judging from some appear- 
endeavored to do, and cannot discover any incor- | ances, I should suppose D. to be a member of the 
rectness in my statements with the exception of Society of Friends, but from my acquaintance with 
placing the word are for were, which was not in- | that Society I am confident they would not disap- 
tentional—and as I view the subject it changes the | prove of retiring from the business of the day to at- 
ideas very little, one expressing the past and the} tend to religious devetion—for it has long been an 


Communication 





—-———— --- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


(terest, and if thought beneficial by the members of agement in which we cannot acquiesce, let ur cheer- 


fully submit to them for the sake of preserving uni- 
ty of effort in so good a cause, and of gratifying the 
| feelings of a large majority of the members of the 
Society, who are probably conscientiously attached 
to the performance of those ceremonies of which 
thou complainest. It appears to me that the spirit 
or sincerity of their devotion, is a matter entirely 
between them and their Maker, and that any mor- 
tal who interposes in the case, either by word or 
deed, usu psa power which belongs only to Almigh- 
ity Sovereignty. If they do not attempt to oblige 
us, or those who differ from them, to unite in forms 
‘which we do not choose, I see not wherein we are 
| injured, or have cause of complaint. We are left 
at perfect liberty to accept or reject for ourselves 
any form or ceremony, and for my part, I feel as it 
Iam willing silently to overlook what I consider a 







































































































other the present time. And he still further accu- 
ses me of making his expressions speak a language 


not intended, and tells us he said nothing about | of public worship. And I have often heard them 


worship, &c. Ifthat be the fact I must fail in dis- 
crimination or there still exists a plain contradic- 
As I received it, the 
first treated exclusively upon worship—for after a 
long preamble upon the subject, he concludes in 
these words :—* Aud should they upon more ma- 
ture reflection come to the conclusion, that persons 
of different views as to religion compose the multi- 
tude, and some cannot unite in some forms which 


tion in his communications, 


established practice to leave their respective duties | lesser evil, as the means of accomplishing a greater 


and repair to their meeting houses for the purpose | good. Psnn. 
First mo. 18, A. D. 1836. 
exhort their hearers not to be confined to temples Notre. We hope that the above remarks from 


made with hands, but in all places, and when their |“Penn” whom we are assured is a “ Friend,” will 
hands were employed in their active duties, to have | be taken into consideration and lead to the coneln- 
their minds engaged in working out their soul’s sal- | sion that it is best to let every one act as his con- 
vation with fear and trembling before God. science dictates. We conceive there is no com- 


Vassalbero’, Jan. 18, 1836. C. | pulsion in the case, En. 


| 


Swamp Muck or Peat. 
Mr. Houmes :—I am notatall used to newspaper 


Religious Exercises at Cattle Show. 
Frienp Hoxumes :—I have noticed in thy paper 





others can, that it might be as well to dispense with 
them and let the meeting be purely agricultural.” 
I should have been quite unable to have under- 
stood such equivocations if I had not been inform- 
ed by a friend of mine that trom the 13th to the 28th 
line of his first con.munication, it was taken verba- 
tin from a volume entitled Bates’ Doctrines, where 
in 186th and 193d page, under the head of worship 
he writes thus—‘ and I also believe that Divine 
worship,” &c. And now D. disclaims ever wri- 
ting upon worship, which forcibly reminded me of 


| 


scribbling, but being a subscriber to your valuable 
| paper, and having paid in advance, I consider that 
I have an undoubted right to ask a few questions 
through the columns of the Farmer, as I am not so 
much opposed to “ book farming” as some of my 
neighbors are, being sensible that much useful in- 
formation may be derived from books and newspe- 
| pers on the subject of farming, when properly put 
in practice, 

Near the land I cultivate is a Bog or Swamp of 
considerable extent, which contains a dark chock- 


three articles on “ Religious Exercises at Cattle 
Show.” The subject appears to have been intro- 
duced by one of thy correspondents who uses the 
signature “ D.” 

Although the topic is, in the abstract, foreign 
from te avowed design of thy paper, still I trust 
thou wilt permit me to offer a few remarks on it, 
as they will not necessarily occupy much space, 
and inasmuch also, as they are offered as a medium 
of reconciliation between “D.” and another cor- 
respondent who signs “C,” 





the Fable of the Jackdaw and Peacock—for when 
we attempt to adorn ourselves with the plumage of 
others we shall ever find the application inconven- 
ient and unprofitable—and in this case it appears it 
was incomprehensible. And he enquires if Iecan 
unite with all the forms of professed Christendom, 
and regrets my unlimited views. At his request, I 
will candidly reply, that I feel no disposition to 
judge between the different opinions of my brother 
man in the —_ manner of his form of wor- 
ship, and altho I should have a preterence to 
my own belief on this subject, yet I can joyfully 
unite with any Christian in professed Christendom, 
if occasion require, to worship that Being who alone 
is worthy. I have seen the wild Indian from bis 
native wood, in the sincerity of bis soul, bow his | 
savage fori at the footstool of Jesus, while his heart 
evidently breathed forth a language his tongue was 
incapable of pxpressing, and with ro hk of the 
forest [ could unite in aspirations to. the Throne of 
Grace, in the language of—Father, be merciful to 
thy dependant children of every nation. I would 
refer the writer to that highly instructive vision of 
the Apostle Peter, where in his own self righteous- 
ness and state of nature he thought it not lawful to 
associxnte with those not of his own nation, but by 
our Heavenly Father he was taught that he should 
not call any man common or unclean. But, Mr. 
Editor, as 1 understand, bis views are these—if you 
wiil not conc!ude to worship as I think proper, it 
would be well to dispense with all forms whatever, 

How dangerously blind that man must be who 









And first 4 will say that I was really gorry to see olate colored mould to the depth of six or seven 


this subject brought up in the Farmer, and for | feet, which may be almost as easily shoveled up as 
old manure ; not proper muck but a species of Peat 
or Turf as [ suppose, being thickly interspersed 
with fine roots from the top to the bottom, and ey- 
idently growing every year. 

Now, Mr. Editor, what I want toknow is, wheth- 
er this might not be converted into good manure 
by hauling itgigto hollows and wet places in the 

2. The Kennebec County Agricultural Society, | Y ard, or into hog yard and letting it lay a year 
of which I am a member, is composed of members | °* 'W° and h@¥ing sufficient time to get thoroughly 
of every religious denomination among us, each , Toten and incorporated with other manure, and 
conscientiously entertaining somewhat different | the wash of the yard, it might not answer a better 
views in relation to some particular religious | P¥"Pose for manure than to let it lay where it does 
doctrines ; but which difference of opinion is not, ,—® Century before it will be used for fuel. 
and ought not to be, any bindrance to an union Perhaps you are ready to exclaim—try it, make 
of their labors in support of an institution which | the experiment—but I had not gotten through with 
has for its grand aim the mutual improvement and | ™Y *t0ry- A few years ago there were afew loads 
benefit of all. The propriety of individuals thus | out of this bog hauled into a very dry yard in the 
uniting for the common benefit, will not, I think |W!" seuson—hauled out the next fall in heaps— 
be questioned. In fact the beneficial results of this | spread in the spring and plougha/ in, I believe for 
union are already very obvious, and Hope holds out | potatoes, and little or no benefit was derived fro:n 
in prospective still wider and greater benefits, But | it; but I think it had not sufficient time to get the- 
it is evident that no combination can long exist | roughly rotten and mixed with the wash of the 
without mutual concessions and sacrifices of prin- | Y are. 
ciples of minor consideration. The Federal Com- Now if you or mast of y our able correspondents 
pact under which we live, and the eminent advan- | will give your opinion on this subjebt, whether it 
tages of which are universally acknowledged, could | might not be valuable for manure—the method to 
not have been formed, and would at once cease to | be pursued—the time it ought to lay in a yard, if 
exist, were it not for the adoption of this rule of | * all, ete. etc. you will oblige your friend —_D, 
personal concessions and sacrifices, January 3, 1836. 

Now, friend “D.” let us apply this rule to the Nots. We have no doubt that our subscriber 


these reasons, 

1. The subject of religious exercises, or forms of 
worship, is one on which the minds of all are so 
peculiarly sensitive, that it is almost impossible for 
it even to be controverted upon without awaken- 
ing feelings which tend to mar the existing social 
relations of friends or societies. 








could once in a year unite with a highly respecta- 
bie class of people upon an occasion of general in- 





management of our Agricultural Society, and al- basa vast mine of manure in the bog which he des- 
though there are some trifling matters in its man- | cribes, which, if rightly managed, is exceedingly 
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valuable. We know a person who once tried a; sadness of sympathetic feelings. Among the nu-| of managing them during the cold weather. We 
similar substance for corn, after it had become prop- | merous philanthropists who have labored for the | will suppose that every prudent farmer has secur- 
erly prepared by being hauled up and worked over _good of mankind, Dr. Adam Clarke holds a distin- | ed his cattle from the winds by stopping the cracks 
until it had become “ rotten,” as he said, and it did | tinguished rank. If others have exceeded him— | of his barn, &c. If not, I would recommend that 
better than barn yard manure dropped by its si’*.| which is perhaps doubiful—in deep and difficult | it be done immediately ; and instead of permitting 
We hope that our correspondent will commence studies, or in the depths and fervor of their piety, 1 | the cattle to remain about the barn, and possibly in 
operations upon this of his, and ascertain the best ‘believe few have equalled him for indefatigable in- ithe highway to the inconvenience of the traveller 
mode of managing it. Some peats have a sort of | dustry and a prompt and ready attention to im-|or they may have strolled to some of the neighbors 
acid in them which must be got rid of before they | prove the means of doing good. It is not my bus-| barns and housed, where they may get a sound 


will do for manure, either by burning them and 
using the ashes, or by mingling them with lime.— 
We should think that the substance he speaks of 
would be fine stock for hogs to manufacture into 
manure of the best quality. Ep. 


Bee Houses. 
Mr. Houimes :—Being from home sometime since 
the 253d page of one of your valuable papers came 


into my hands, It has not the date on it, but 1)\« All the time,” says his biographer, “he could 


think it must be the first volume. On this leaf I 
find « description of a Bee house, said to be intro- 
duced by Mr. Eben’r Wilcox of Solon. AsI don’t 


understand all about this house, will it not be well | ments, some of which are to be found in their de- 


to republish that piece? It will oblige me, and it 
may be others of your readers to have it explained 





a little more fully. For one I don’t understand 
how I am to get my bees into this house. Are 


they to be placed on an open shelf in a common | jn the morning to minister to the hungry claimants 
hive, or is there to be no hives in the bee house? | jn the farm yard, nor did he ever forget or neglect 
their wants, even in the severity of winter despite 
the blowing of the winds or falling of the snows.” 


The writer states that the great advantage of this 
house is, the bees never swarm. I hope some of 
you will explain to me and others more fully how 
to fix this bee house and how the shelves are to be 
arrangeé that the bees may work and not swarm— 
for I often loose my bees if they swarm when I am 
away elsewhere at work. I think it would be well 
to publish more about these little industrious crea- 
tures. Those gentlemen who know how to man- 
age them would confer a favor on others by letting 
their knowledge spread abroad. 
Yours, D. N. 

Nore. Bee Houses are getting to be somewhat 
more in use than they have been. The principle 
which has lead to their use is this. Bees will not 
swarm so long as they have room to work in. ‘lhe 
best mode of getting them into the house is to car- | 
ry in a hive and hang it up by having the top fas- 
tened to pieces of joists or boards, or it may be set 
upon a narrow shelf, «nd in either the bottom 
board of the hive must be taken a There is 
no particular rule necessary to fix shelves—put 
them any where vou please, all you want of them 
is to enable the bees to fasten their comb to in or- 
der to prevent its falling down. Some make a 
room in their barn—others in the garret of their 
house—others build a small hoase on purpose. Be 
careful not to have any windows in it, or light ex- 
cept the small holes through which the bees are to 
go outand in. Ep. 








A Good Example. 

Mr. Hotmes:—The most pleasant employment | 
any person can have, is doing good. No man,” | 
says the highest authority, “liveth to himself,” or| 
for himself alone. And opportunities for doing | 





good are always present. The man who wraps | we ought to study the most economical mode of 


himself in the garb of selfishness can never be hap-| 
py; for though ever so successful in his pursuits, 
there will always be a worm gnawing at the root 
of bis comforts ; like Thomas of old, he will always 


Snd some Mordecai who refuses to bow to him, or | 


some unsatisfied desire which corrodes his feelings 
and fills his heart with anguish. Not so with the 
philanthropist. If others rejoice he rejoices too; 
and if others weep he feels a solace even in the 





ple? 


iness however at this time to eulogize the charac- 
ter of Dr. Clarke. My object is simply to solicit at- 
tention to one trait in his character in which, un- 
fortunately for the world, he stands almost alone. 
In the midst of his brilliant career, his constitution 
sinking under the pressure of his immense labors» 
he was obliged by the state of his health to retire | 
froin London and seek a state of repose in the coun- 
try. But this repose was not a state of inaction.— 


t 
t 


spare out of his study was employed in superinten- 
ding his farm, and watching the progress of his 
young plantations, or making agricultural experi- 


tail in the notes of his Commentary on the New 
Testament. In these employments he had a suffi- 
ciency of ornament without its being a burden, and 
in them he took a lively interest; he was the first 


What think you brother farmers of such an exam- 
Do you love your employment so much that 
it affords you amusement ; and instead of feeling it 
to be a burden is it really a pleasant pastime. 
Another trait in his character 1s worthy of our 
notice and imitation ; I mean his diligence in ac- 
quiring scientific knowledge for practical use, 
Brother farmers, is it becoming in us to complain 
of our instructors in agricultural knowledge “ wri- 
ting over our heads,” as the saying is, when we 
have the means of understanding them almost with- 
out seeking for it. This example is also a pattern 
for our professional men ; and I rejoice to find it is 
the case, that some of them are willing to em- 
ploy their hands, as well as pens, to promote the 
attainment of agricultural knowledge, and I ardent- 
ly hope the number will be increased, and that 
those who have already lent us their aid will perse- 
vere in the good cause until the march of improve- 
ment here in Maine shall be worthy of the cause 
in which we are engaged. J. H. J. 
Peru, January, 1836. 


Taking care of Cattle in Winter. 

Mr. Houmes :—As the Farmer is designed to be 
the vehicle through which we “ Lurds of the soil” 
may communicate our ideas to each other, and be- 
lieving it is dye to ourselves to improve the means 
provided for us, I thought it might not be inappro- 
priate to say a word upon taking care of cattle dur- 
ing the winter months. Considering that they are 
dependant upon man for their supplies of food and 
comfort during our long and severe winters, and as 
the object of keeping a stock of cattle is for profit, 


keeping them—not that I would wish to keep them 
in such a manner that it is with the greatest diffi- 
culty they can climb “May Hill,”—that would be, 
to use one of John Holmes’ ideas, “saving at the 
| Spigot and pouring at the bung.” But the ways 


and means should ba devised of keeping them in 


good health and spirits the whole year. And as 
the most important season, I give you 


the winter is 


beating for their trespasses, I should recommend 


hat they be watered in the morning and tied up 
ill night, when they should be again watered as 


before. They may be fed in the @ay with straw 
or other course food as is usually fed them in the 
yard, which they will eat much cleaner than when 
they run over it with their feet, as is the case when 
fed in the yard. And they will not have so craving 
an appetite for hay as when they have been stan- 
ding in the cold all day with the same amount of 
food out of doors. And I think any one will give 
in that they must have been more com/ortable. 
have adopted the aforesaid plan, and am convinced 
that in a stnall stock of cattle, say 18,1 shall save 
at least one ton of hay this season—beside my cat- 
tle never looked so well before in the winter, and 
the cows yield more milk. 


I 


Q. E. D. 


Amusements of Young People. 

Mr. Hotmes:—I am aware that your paper is 

established more particularly for the purpose of 
agricultural information than any other, but presu- 

ming you wish to promote the general good of all 

classes, I take the liberty of sending you a few ideas 

of mine on the amusements of young people, which 

if you think are worthy of a place, I should be much 

gratified to see in the Farmer. 

It is the custom in many places at this season of 
the year, for the young people of both sexes to mect 

occasionally and pass an evening in each others 
company for their own amusement. And let mo 
say I think this is as it should be, (if these parties 
are preperly conducted) for the following reasons, 
First, it is a pleasure and gratification to them, and 
secondly, it helps greatly to wear off that native dif- 

fidence, which almost every young person is heir 
to, ir a greater or less degree. And as the object 
of their meeting together is for their own gratifica- 

tion, I would ask the question—What is the most 
innocent amusement that can be introduced? Per- 
haps some would answer, that in this (enlightened 
day. persons should so cultivate their minds that 
they will not be at a loss for amusement in any sit- 
uation. We will grant this to be true. We must 
acknowledge also that there always has been, and 

perhaps always will be, persons who neglect to im- 
prove their minds, and consequently can derive no 
pleasure from this source, And this class of peo- 
ple, like allothers, are so constituted that they oc- 
casionally réquire a little laxation from their differ- 
ent pursuits. Now which is most beooming and 
respectable, a well regulated Ball, where all try to 
excel in good behaviour, or a party collected for 
the purpose of playing button, blind-man’s-buff, 
and a host of others too numerous to mention? If 
the young people must have one or the other ot 
these amusements, I would advise them to discon- 
tinue the kissing parties, and substitute a Ball, or 


dancing party in lieu thereof. 
A Frienp or Goop Socitery, 


Getchell’s Corner, Jan’y 18, 1836. 
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Silk Culturist. 


Facts and Observations relative to the Culture 
, of Silk. 
Extracts from “ Motes on the Growth and Manufac- 
ture of Silk in the United States.” By M. Gener, 
formerly Embassador frum France to the United 
States. 


“It is a matter of fact that the planting and at- 
teuding to mulberry trees,either in orchards or hedg- 
es is the hardest part of the silk culture; and that 
the rest of the process, which occupies only the fif- 
ty or sixty days to which the life of the silk worm 
is limited, may be conducted by females, children, 
and old or invalid men, unable to perform labor on 
any farm or plantation, and will accordingly offer 
a new gain without impairing the other sources of 





income. It is proper for legislators to consider, 
that the more the science of mechanics, applied to 
manufactures substitutes machines for manual la- 
hor, the more it is useful to supply the females of| 
eur country, whose number is everywhere superior 
to the number of men with the means of support- 
ing themselves, or the families that support them, 
and that no occupation besides the spinning of flax, 
and its manufactures, not yet entirely conquered by 
mechanies, seems to be better calculated to employ 
the time of that supernumerary part of the popula- 
tion than the culture of silk. 

« It will certainly be a great while before a suffi- 
cient quantity of silk can be raised in the United 
States to become an article of exportation, or to 
supply even the few silk manufactures of our own 
country, which now import the whole of their ma- 
terials. But, if the Italians, who first cultivated the 
silk worms in the year 1455, from seeds brought 
with a great deal of trouble and care to Rome, by 
two missionary Monks returned from the East In- 
dies, had been indifferent about the domestic growth 
of silk, valued at that time almost as much as gold ; 
and if the French, the English, and all other Eu- 
ropean nations who have acquired wealth by the 
culture of that article had not by bounties and re- 
wards promoted at first its introduction, and after- 
wards protected its extension p By seg laws, no 
other silks, to this day, would worn, but those 
imported from China ard the East Indies. Com- 
paratively speaking, we are now in America, in re- 





ference to silk, several centuries behind the other 
manufacturing nations. That commodit : wheth- 
er we import it from India, China, or Europe, is 
for us an absorbant of our substance, and the soon- 
er we prepare the means of stopping, effectually, 
that drain through which a great quantity of bullion 
escapes from the vaults of our banks, the better it 
will be for the progress of our wealth and prosper- 
ity at home. ey 

“ The growth of raw silk in a merchantable state, 
requires hardly any capital, and it occupies but ve- 
ry little land and very little room. 

“ An ounce of seed of the silk worm will produce 
40,000 worms, that will consume one thousand 

ounds of white mulberry leaves, easily supplied 
be fifty grown trees, or two hundred small ones, 
between two and three years old, from the seed or 
from the slips; and the produce in silk will be up- 
on an average, twelve pounds of drawn raw silk, 
allowing all contingencies. ‘ 

“ A small hedge that will occupy the twentieth 
part of an acre, being planted with busbes not more 
than three years old, as aforesaid, wie supply and 
accomodate 100,000 worms, the prodiice of which 
will be thirty pounds raw drawn silk, and if the 
whole acre is planted in the same way, the produce 
will be six hundred pounds; which merely spun 
into sewing silk, would amount, at the present price 
of American sewing silk in Albany, to three dollars 
per pound, sixty feet to the skein, and one dollar 
and fifty cents per thirty feet. i 

“If the worms are housed instead of being raised 
in the open air it is reckoned that a square foot will 
contain, with ease, one hundred and ten worms in 
their maturity; accordingly a shelf twenty feet long 
aud three broad, will contain 6,600 worms, its sur- 
face being equal to sixty feet, and a set of such 
shelves will accommodate the 40,000 worms, pro- 
wuced by a single ounce of . These sets of 
shelves may be multiplied in the same room, ob- 
serving only to leave three feet open between them 
in order to enable the attendants to nurse the worms. 
Besides such a room, in which several millions of 
worms may be raised, it is sufficient to have an ad- 





jacent room or hovel to put the worms into when 





so that two rooms will be sufficient to spin an im- 


| mense quantity of silk.” 





Quality of Mulberry Leaves. 

The Abbe Rozier, a celebrated French writer in 
a work entitled “ Cours Complet d’Agriculture,” in 
treating of the mulberry, &c., observes that “ The 
quality of the leaves of the mulberry is affected by 
various circumstances. 1. The age of the plants. 
The leaves of a young tree are more watery, the 
juices less concentrated than in an old one. 

The exposure has also great effect. ‘Trees plan- 
ted in a northern exposure or aspect are always be- 
low modiocrity, or inferior in quality ; the juices 
are too watery, and the worms do not thrive so 
well on them. Those raised on hill sides with 
southern exposure are preferable to these grown 
on plains. 

“ The berries gathered for seed eannot be too ripe. 


| When they are just barely fit for eating, not more 


than fourteen per cent will vegetate. When fully 
ripe and ready to fall more than half the seed have 
usually grown ; if left till dry, nearly all have suc- 
ceeded. The mode of obtaining the seed is to dr 
the berries, and when wanted, to rub out the he 
and fan away the dried pulp.” 

As to the time of sowing: In the most southern 
parts of France they sow as soon as the seed is ripe, 
but the most usual course is to sow the following 
spring. In France, according to the climate of dif- 
ferent provinces, in February, March, and April. 
In New England we cannot sow till April or May. 

5. The manner of sowing —They sometimes sow 
in the spot where the young mulberry is to grow 
for the first three years; but they prefer sowing 
them in boxes about three feet long, and nine inch- 
es deep. The reason assigned is, that they are 
more easily watered and sheltered against frost. 
They remove them from the boxes into rows in a 
nursery, which is done without injury to the roots, 
by taking off one of the sides of the box. Rozier 
remarks upon the practice of rubbing the berries 
on a hair rope awd then burying it in the earth, that 
it is an useless complication of labor. 

The French seem to be in the constant practice 
of grafting their mulberries. No satisfactory rea- 
son seems to be assigned for this certainly expen- 
sive process; but as they are very familiar with 
the cultivation, no doubt experience must have 
shown them an advantage, or the French, being ha- 
bitual economists, would not have adopted it. 

It was formerly the practice in France to plant 
out the mulberry as standards, and to suffer them 
to attain a considerable size, taking care, however 
so to manage the pruning as to keep all the limbs 
within the reach of gathering ladders. The prac- 
tice is of late much changed. It was observed, says 
Rozier, that the young plants in nurseries put forth 
their leaves niael sooner than the standard trees, 
and the necessity of obtaining early food for the 
young insects obliged the cultivators to provide 
themselves with a certam’ number of mulberries in 
the bush or shrubby state. 

From these first experiments arose the prevalent 
practice of raising dwarf mulberries extensively, 
and also of surrounding their fields with mulberry 
hedges. It is said that the produce of an acre in 
dwarf mulberries is much greater than one in large 
trees, the distance between the — being so 
much less, so that the number of dwarfs may be 
eight times as great’ This is admitted to be true 
at first, but some cultivators deny that it continues 
to be so after the standard trees have attained their 
full size. ‘The benefits of the dwarf cultivation are 
thus briefly stated :—Ist. Women and children 
can gather the leaves without danger, and much 
quicker than the most experienced gatherers could 
on large trees. 2d. The proprietor is much more 
speedily repaid his advances. 3d. The dwarf mul- 
berries put forth their leaves earlier, a valuable 
quality, as the more early the worms are produced 
the better. 4th. Dwarf will succeed in situations 
in which standards will not. 5th. Their leaves are 
quite as good as those of the others, but the leaves 
of young plants should be given to newly hatched 
worms, and those of the older to the more mature, 





On Acid Soils. 

When the “ Essay on Calcareous Manures” was 
published in 1832, it was not known that any wri- 
ter had countenanced the idea of acid souls, except 
the Earl of Dundonald. Some agriculturists of 
high character appeared to have utterly rejected 


they want to make them ball and spin their silk ;{the doctrine. In the last edition of this work, how- 


ever, the ingenious and persevering author bas col- 
lected testimony of recent date in its favor; and 
| one artiele written by Professor Rennie, we sub- 
| join, but preceded by E. Ruffin’s remarks. 
| “Since the first edition of this Essay (in January, 
| 1832) I have first heard of a discovery, and of con- 
sequent investigation by men of science, which 
seem to furnish direct proof of what I have been 
contending for, viz., the existence of a vegetable acid 
substance in soils and manures, generally diffused, 
and often in large proportions, and yet which had not 
been known or suspected by chemists previously. The 
first intimation of this discovery which reached me 
was in the Alphabet of Scientific Gardening by Pro- 
fessor Rennie, published in London in 1833, from 
which the part relative to this subject will be anot- 
ed below. Since then I have been enadled to con- 
sult the late French work of Berzelius in which his 
views of humic acid are given more at length. The 
facts respecting humic acid, as concisely stated in 
the following quotation furnish strong confirmation 
of the opinions which I have endeavored to main- 
tain.” 

“ Humic acy anp Humix.—In most chemical 
books, the terms Ulmie Acid and Ulmin, are used, 
from Ulmus, elm; but as its substance ‘occurs in 
most, if not all plants, the name is bad. I prefer 
Sprengel’s term from Humus, soil. 

“ This important substance was first discovered 
by Klaproth in a sort of gum from an elm; but it 
has since been found by Berzelius in all barks; by 
M. Braconnot in saw-dust, starch, and sugar ; and 
what is still more interesting for our present pur- 
pose, it has been found by Sprengel and M. Poly- 
dore Boully, to constitute a leading principle in soils 
and manures. Humin appears to be formed of car- 
bon and hydrogen, and the humic acid of humin 
and oxygen. Pure humin is of a deep blackish 
brown, withovt taste or smell, and water dissolves 
it with apn difficulty and in small quantities ; con- 
sequently it cannot when pure, be available as food 
for plants. 

“Humic acid however, which I may remark is 
not sour to the taste, readily combines with many of 
the substances found in soils and manures, and not 
only renders them, itself also, easy to he dissolved 
in water, whieh in their separate state could not 
take place. In this way humie acid will combine 
with lime, potass,and ammonia, in the form of hu- 
mates ; and the smatlest portion of these will render it 
soluble in water and fit to be taken up by the spongelets 
of the root fibres. 

“It appears to have been from ignorance of the 
important action of the humic acid in thus helping 
to dissolve earthy matters, that the older writers 
were so puzzled to discover how lime and potass 
got into plants ; and it seems also to be this chiefly 
which is so vaguely treated of in the older books, 
under the names of extractive, vegetable extract, mu- 
cilaginous matter, and the like. Sanssure, for in- 
stance, filledwa vessel with turf, and moistened it 
thoroughly with pure water, when by putting ten 
thousand parts of it by weight under a heavy press, 
and filtering and evaporating the fluid, he obtained 
twenty-six parts of what he termed eztraet ; from 
ten thousand parts of well dunged and rich kitchen 
garden mould, he obtained ten parts of extract ; 
and from ten thousand parts of good corn field 
mould, he obtained four parts of extract, 

“ M. Pollydore Boully found that the liquid ma- 
nure, drained from dung hills, contains a large pro- 
portion of humic acid, which accounts for its fer- 
tilizing properties so well known in China and on 
the continent; and he found it also in peat earth, 
and in varying of sone in all sorts of turf. It 
appears probable, from Gay-Lussac having found 
a similar acid (technically Azumic acid) on decom- 
posing the prussic acid (technically Hydrocyanic ac- 
ad) that the humie acid may be found in animal 
blood ; and if so, it will account for its utility as a 
manure for vines. Dobereiner found the gallic ac- 
id convertible into the humic.”— Genesee f xaate 





Sheep. 

It isa well known fact that wool growers in this 
section of the country, whose flocks exceed 200 
sheep, lose a large number of their sheep each win- 
ter. Some of them, we will allow, die with old 
age ; but too many of them do not live two years. 
There is a remedy for this loss of property, and 
that too directly in the hands of the shepherd. 
This being the case, I am anxious to lay it before 
the public, that all may profit by it hereafter. 
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It is a custom among many farmers when they | judgin what the mind of man is capahle of when | 


drive in their Gocks in the fall to put the whole 
flock together in a single barn, shed or whatever 
»lace they may happen to have to te them in. 
New it is very evident that the young, the old and | 
weakly, or in other words the most unhealthy of 
the flock, cannot fare equally well with the rugged ; | 
and it is a fact while the one is thriving the other 
is losing its strength. When kepi in this situation, 
one after another falls from hunger, and other cau- 
ses incident to this state of affairs, and they are no 
longer able to raise themselves. Here the shep- 
herd for the first time separates the almost lifeless 
sheep from the multitude, and endeavors to restore 
it to health. But it is too late. He is soon convin- 
ced that ‘astitch in time saves nine,’—that ten 
thousand dying sheep are worth no more than the 
wool on their backs. 

When sheep are brought from the pxstures, in 
the fall, they should be divided into four distinct 
flocks, viz :— 

First.—Meagre or sickly ; which should be put 
in a warm barn with but few in a pen. 

They should have salt as often as once a week ; 
should have a handful of corn each day a 
the winter ; as much as they can eat through the 
day, and should be watered as often as twice a day. 
This will not fail to keep them in good order. 

Second.—The ewes also should be kept from 
the rest of the flock, should receive the same treat- 
ment, with the exception of the grain, which may 
be given occasionally, though it is not necessary. 

Third.—The bucks, intended for the benefit of 
the flock, should be kept by themselves, that they 
may be kept in good order, and for another reason 
that will suggest itself to all wool growers. 

Fourth—And last of all, the wethers, which may 
be, if healthy, kept eatirely on bay and water. 

[ have for twelve years kept a large flock of 
sheep, and have losta great many; but since 1830 
I have adopted this course, and have not lost one 
tenth as many as I did in the same number of years 
preceediag that time.—Claremont Eagle. 





To the Patrons of the Cultivator. 

GentTLeEmMEN—In compliance with custom, and 
to discharge a duly that a pubiisher owes to the 
publie at the commencement of the year, we ap- 
pear for the second time before you. In the first 
place, in all sircerity we offer you the eempliments 
of the season; in the next, as we follow a common 
pursuit, we would enjoy with you the pleasures of 
talking over its progress, its labors, and its prospects. 
We read “That the Lord God pyjanted a garden 
eastward in Eden. And the Lord God took the 
man and put him into the garden of Eden, to dress 
it and to keep it; and he further toll him, ‘in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, and thou 
shalt till the ground from whence thou art taken.’” 
We have then the best authority for saying that 
from the creation man was made totill the ground, 
and that all the other employments that have 
sprung from his wants, created during the progress 
of society, are secondary and subservient to agri- 
culture.—Farming, then, is not only the oldest em- 
ployment of man, but being of divine command, it 
is consequently the most useful and honorable. Six 
thousand years have elapsed siuce its institution. 
We have multiplied and replenished the earth—ma- 
ny generations have passed away, still our employ- 
ment remains the same. Neither is the promise of 
frnitfulness lessoned in the —_ of time, through 
the bounty of Providence an Eden may be created 
any where, where there is industry to till the soil, 
and skill to direct the labor. 

It would be interesting, it we had a knowledge 
of what farming was in those primitive times, to 
follow its progress through the successive genera- 
tions that have passed to our own time, that we 
could date any improvements, and see in what those 
improvements consisted. We are afraid, however, 
that had we the means to make this investigation, 
we should find that the simple light of nature, that 
was first implanted in our minds tor the cultivation 
of the soil, has not received that expansion which 
so many years of toil ought to have produced, and 
what the age in which we live demands. If we 
look at the world now, and what it probably was in 
the days of Adam, we must see what vast efforts 
have been made to gratify and supply our artificial 
wants, and how much more numerous these are 
now than our real ones; and if farmers had to de- 
pend less on the bounties of providence, and more 





upon their own exertions, it is but fair to presume, 


—— 


compelled to exert all its faculties, that agriculture, | 
as a science, would at this day have been infinitely | 
farther advanced, It is true, within the last few, 
years an era of improvement, in every branch of | 
science, and every field of labor, has opened upon | 
us, and in our own peculiar employment the glim- 

merings of nature’s tight appears to open with lit- 

tle more radiance ; but we are yet immeasurably | 
hehind the march of mind, that has lead to the a- | 
doption and present perfection of all the different 

systems which have been developed or created by 

our researches or our wants, Since the days of 
Adam, the entire system of mechanics has been 

created, and they are severally advancing to an ex- 

cellence that even surpasses the expectation and 

wants of the present state of society. Medicine, 

Law, and Divinity, have sprung up, and each is 

pressing onward towards a more perfect develope- 

ment and greater usefulness. Botany, Chemistry, 

Mineralogy, Geology, with their assistant sciences, 

have been modeled into rational systems, and 

whilst they more clearly unfold the wisdom of the 

great Creator, have administered [to man’s necessi- 

ties or enjoyments. Who in primitive times could 

have comprehended the actual formation of this 

earth, and who would have thought not of follow- 

ing but of pointing out with unerring certainty, the 

track of the heavenly bodies. It is the cultivation 

of man’s reason that has enabled him not only to 

trace his path across the mighty deep, but that he 

need not wait upon the movements of either the 

winds or its waves. 

These are a few of the triumphs which have 
been unfolded by the exercise of our rational pow- 
ers. How far those powers will carry us, to what 
extent future attainments may lead, it is impossible 
now to divine, for the light is apparently just break- 
ing upon us, and past developements are only exci- 
ting to a more diligent search into the future. Ev- 
ery art, every science, every branch of study or of 
business, points to the perfection to which it can 
and must be carried, and within us we feel the 
convictions of eventual success, and are cheered 
with the hope. Shall the cultivetion of the earth 
the art most useful and first created, lag behind all 
our coteinporaries in the race? Will we permit 
doctors, and Jawyers, and ministers, mechanics and 
manufacturers, all ranks and classes, by the exer- 
cise of those reasoning faculties which we hold in- 
common with them, to take precedure of us, sim- 
ply because they use their understandings, while 
we are striving only to use our hands? Will we 
cultivate the soil, and neglect the culture of our 
minds, and thus contemn the law of nature which 
teaches, that it is the intelligent head that can most 
successfully direct the labors of the hand? Our 
art as a system, is yet to be arranged, for we know 
little of the capacities of the {soil we nuzzle in, or 
what are its most bountiful and profitable produc- 
tions. When our pursuit resolves itself into sim- 
ple elementary principles, scientifically arranged, 
and easily understood, our labors will be better di- 
rected, and the Eden which was created for the 
enjoyment of our first parents, will, by our intelli- 
gence and industry, be re-created, and the whole 
earth become, as it were, a paradise to dwell in. 

Efforts are now making to reduce farming to a 
regular system, that like law, divinity, or physic, 
mechanics or manufacturers, 4 young man shall 
learn it as those are learned, both theoretically and 
practically ; and it will not till this is done, that the 
farmer will take his place aleng side of the profes- 
sions in the scale of society. It is but a few years 
since agricultural news papers have been success- 
fully established in this state ; abortive attempts had 
previously been made, but the community seemed 
then not to be prepared to maintain them. They 
have now thus far fought their way into notice, and 
from the benefits which they have distributed a- 
mong the farming community, have established 
themselves upon a permanent basis. Agriculture, 
since this period, is looking up. All of the former 
productions of the soil have been greatly increased, 
and new articles of produce to us have been bene- 
ficially introduced. There has been an obvious 
improvement in our stock of cattle, both by the | 
introduction of foreign varieties, and a more tho- 
rough attention to the breeding ef better kinds en- 
grafted upon our old Stock. We have become 
better acquainted with the best and most pro table 





kinds of sheep, and can now compete with any 
country in Europe in the excelleuce of our mutton | 
and our wool. In swine, there is an evident im. 





provement, both as regards weight and their facili- 

ty to farten. In the cultivation of the soil, new 

methods have been suggested and beneficially act- 
ed upon. New implements have been invented and. 
profitably used ; the old ones altered and simplified, 
so as to make them more manageable and far more 
useful. Both new and old varieties of have 
been more successfully cultivated, which have aff- 

orded the triple profit of better and mere abundant 

pasturage in summer, more hay in winter, and @ 
richer sod to impart fertility to the succeeding crop. 
Above all, the old system of exhausting the soil by 

a succession of grain crops, has been most success- 
fully exposed, and is in a measure abandoned. The 
subject of manures has been amply discussed, is 

better understood, the kinds extended, the quanti- 
ties increased, and this great source of the farmer’s 
wealth receiving more of the farmer’s attention. 
In a word, farming is on the advance, and the hand 
of improvement is diseeruable, and the agricultur- 
al newspapers have materially contributed to it 
cannot be denied. We now find that the amount 
of our prosperity is proportioned to the intelligence 
with which we cultivate our farms, and as we give 
it more of our thoughts it seems to require less of 
manual labor. 

These are the first results, the auspicious begin~ 
nings of all our efforts, thus far, for the ameliora~ 
tion of the soil, which has been much enhaneed in. 
value since these efforts have been made. Burt 
much remains yet to be done. There is yet a vast 
field open for the exercise of our power, and vo 
map must call himselfa farmer who dees not en- 
deavor and aspire to raise his fifty bushels of wheat, 
from seventy to eighty bushels of oats and. barley, 
one hundred of corn, from two to three tons of 
grass to the acre, with that proportion of other veg- 
etable productions. He must not be content with 
less. Providence has given the grownd the capaci- 
ty of being made to do more than this—it will be 
man’s own sloth and inattention in abusing the soil 
on which he was reared, and on whioh he treads, 
if he does not obtain, yea, {ar surpass, these now to 
us great results, 

Atbany Jan. 1, 1836. 


[The preceeding art'icle has been furnished, at 
our request, by an este emed and intelligent friend 
—to whom, in this me.nner, we beg leave to ttender 
our thanks.]—Culltiv ator. 
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From the Genesee Farmer. 
Fatteni ng Hogs on Apples. 

Mr. TuckeRr,— -[ send you the result of my ex- 
perience of fatteraing swine on apples, althongh far 
from an accurate statement. 1 had about 400 ap- 
ple trees, most! v sour, occupying abou, 10 acres of 
land—the tree s have been planted from 20 to 25 
years. I had 30 swine, and from 30 to 40 shoats 
and pigs—th.ey were of the small Grass breed and 
in common order on or about the [5th September, 
at which time they were turned into the orchard, 
where they remained until most of them were 
butchere!, whieh was the latter part of November 
and first. of December. The whole amount of pork 
I am woable to state accurately, having used some 
in our family without weighing—probably 300 Ibs. 
besides which I butchered 5,156 lbs. which was 
wholly fatted on apples without any grain.—The 

or'k was as good as any I ever tasted, and I chal- 
enge any gormand to tell the difference between 
that and corn fed pork. Besides this, I sold 12 dol- 
lars worth on foot, and have about a dozen store 
hoge in fine order. 
hat the value of the hogs were worth when I 
commenced fatting I am unable to state, but this f 
ean say, that I never saw hogs fatten any faster 
then they do on good ripe apples, whether sweet 
or sour, although sweet ones are the best. 

I would ask my farming] brethren, who are in 
the habit of working their apples into cider, many 
of them at 75 cents per barrel, whether they are 
assy | better profits, or adding more to the com- 
forts of their fellows, by so doing, and thus sup- 
plyinga class of men with drink as injurious as 
the worst distilled liquor in our country ? This is 
the fourth time I have fatted hogs on apples and 
invariably with good success. Van Buren. 


Onondaga County, Dec. 1835. 


Agricultural Associations. 


Dr. Brewster, in speaking of the British Board of 
Agriculture, which has been so eminently useful ir. 
advancing the improvement of British agriculture, 
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enumerates the following among the advantages 
which resulted from its establishment. 

“ 'T'wo advantages among many may be mention- 
ed: Ist. A great number of new men were brought 
forward by the board, whose names would es 
bly otherwise never been heard of: and those being 
chiefly practical people, who were professionally 


orists, and a revolution of no sinall extent accom- 
plished in rural affairs. 2dly. Before the board 
was instituted, the bond of connexion among ag- 
riculturists was slender and served few useful pur- 
poses. Each trusted to his own information, and 
knew little more about the practice of conterminous 
districts, than those of China or the most distant 
country. ‘The establishment of the Board remov- 
ed at once all these evils and difficulties. A com- 
mon fortress, erected for the benefit of all agricul- 


turists, and to which each might resort for advice 


and protection, was immediately recognised. It 
made fariners, who resided in the most distant part 
of the kingdom, acquainted with one another, and 
caused a rapid dissemination of knowledge a- 
mong the whole profession. The art of agricul- 
ture was brought into fashion ; old practices were 


amended ; new ones introduced, and a degree of 
| 


exertion manifested which bad never before been 
explified in this island.” 
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Legislature of Maine. 


Sa 





Saturday January 23. 


In Senate. Order came trom the House ap- 
pons a joint select committee to hear Jo Sock- 
asin on the subject of the com»laints of his tribe. 
Senate concurred, and joined Messrs. Clark, La- 
them, Merrow, Robinson and and Strickland. 

Order from the House appointing a joint select 
committee to enquire into the expediency of im- 
posing a tax on stud{horses. Senate concurred, and 
joined Messrs, Strickland, Manter and Severance. 

House. Ordered, That the committee on the 
Judiciary be instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of preventing by law the sale of the mainte- 
nance of the poor at auction, 

On motion of Mr Buxton, Ordered, That the 
commitiee on Finance, be instructed to ascertain 
and report to this house whether a State tax may 
not be dispensed with for the ensuing year ; if not 
at the prese:.t time, at what time it may be dispen- 
sed with. 

Monday, January 25, 

In Senate. Passed to be enacted.—Act provid- 
ing for the sale and distribution of the ministerial 
and school funds in Plantation No. 1 in the county 
of Oxford; authorizing the erection of dams in 
Georgetown ; incorparating Bethel Academy ; au- 
thorizing the erection of a dam across Parker’s Bay 
in Phipsburg. 

Houses. On motion of Mr Lake of Bucksport, 
Ordered, That the Committee on the Militia be di- 
rected to inquire what alterations, if any, there 
ought to be in the law for governing and diciplin- 
ing the Militia of this State. 

On motion of Mr Lippencott, Ordered, That the 
committee on Literature and Literary Institutions 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of pro- 








ed to inquire into the expediency of repealing the 





cenced to retail spiritous liquors. 
Wednesday, Januaay 27 





On motion of Mr Wardell of Penobscot, Order- ; been entitled to the benefits of the resolve, his heirs 
ed, That the committee on the Judiclary be instruct- | shall receive the amount which he might have re- 


| ceived.) 


law whereby inn-holders and other persons are li- | On motion of Mr Tiffany of Sidney, Ordered, 


‘that the Hon. Justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Conrt be requested to give their opinion whether, if 


In Senate. A message was received from the the Legislature should abolish capital punishment, 
concerned in farm management, agriculture by | Governor, transmitting a preamble and resolutions | inurder would become by the Constitution, a baila- 
their endeavors, was rescued from the hands of the- | adopted by the General Assembly of North Caro- ble offence. 


Read and referred to the committee who have un- 
same subject froin South Carolina. 
500 copies ordered to be printed. 


| House Passed to be engrossed.—An Act to de- 
fine the criminal jurisdiction of Courts. 





practice law in the court of Common Pieas, 


the town of Madrid ; to increase the capital stock 
of Maine Bank. 
Thursday, January 28. 


and York of the number of committals and con- 
victions for certain crimes. Referred to the com- 
wittee on capital punishments. 

Message from the Governor, transmitting a re- 


Georgia, on the movements of northern abolitionists 
Read and referred to the coinmittee who have un- 
der consideration those from North and South Car- 
olina, 

House North Carolina Resolutions respecting 
incendiary publications—read and referred to the 
committee who have the subject under coasidera- 
tion—500 copies ordered to be-printed. 

An Act respecting Railroads and Canals—read 
once, laid on the table, and 300 copies ordered to 


be printed. 
Friday, January 29. 

In Senate. Passed to be engrossed—Bill to al- 
ter and define the criminal jurisdiction of the Su- 
preme Judicial Court. 

Bill relative to the collection of State taxes and 
assessinents made by County Commissioners, read 
once and laid on the table. 

Hovse On motion of Mr Holmes of Alfred, 
Ordered, that the committee on the Judiciary, be 
instructed to irquire into the expediency of pro- 
viding by law for obtaining lands for burying 
grounds without the consent of the owners when 
such consent cannot be obtained, by paying an e- 
quivalent therefor. 

Mr Parris called up the case of contested elec- 
tiion, between John M. Noyes and William Haynes, 


der consideration the report and resolves upon the 


Finally passed.—Resolve to admit Sewal Cram to 


port and resolutions of the General assembly of 








lina,on the subject of “incendiary publications.” | = aad 











The report of the Land Agent was received, and Latest from England. —His Britanie Majesty's 





Fer faie on Saturday morning, in 27 days from 


are not, says the Herald, permitted, of course to 


Passed to be enacted.—Av Act to incorporate the | know the nature of them, but rumor, always busy 
proprietors of Hampden House ; to incorporate | °” such occasions, has decided that they relate to a 
proprietors of Mt Desert Bridge ; to incorporate | proffer of the meditation of Great Britain to ad- 


| 


Just the unfortunate difficulty between France and 
‘the United States, 


The Pantaloon left Falmouth 24th Dec., and 


In Senare. Returns from the Clerks ot Waldo | rugs London papers to the 22d, The acceptance 


of the French Government of the mediation of 
England, was the current rumor of the day, to 
which the Ledger hesitates to give credence, 

| ‘The French Chambers were to open on the 29tir 
| December. 

The genuineness of the speech reported to have 
been delivered by the Emperor of Russia at War- 
saw is no longer questioned. 

The intelligence from Spain is not important. 
Doubts still exist as to the Carlists having abandon- 
ed the siege of St Sehastiana. 

The correspondent of the N. Y Cour, & Engqr. 
states that Capt, Corry, commander of the British 
brig of war Despatch, arrived at Washington on 
the evening of the 25th ult. “with important des- 
patches for the English Charge.” 

M. Pageot, and the whole of the French Lega- 
tion, sailed from New York on Wednesday, in the 
packet ship Poland, for Havre. 





Dying Testimouy. 


twenty-e ight unfortunate men who were shot at T’am- 
pico ou the 14th of December by the Mexicans. 


We, the undersigned, prisoners of war, condem- 
ned to be shot on Monday next, 14th inst. at seven 
o’clock, P. M. by a military court martial, confor- 
|mably to the established custom of the country, and 
composed of officers of the Mexican army, tie sen- 

tence being read and interpreted to us on Saturday 
‘at4 P. M., by Captain Alexander Faulau, of said ar- 
my, as our last dying words to declare ourselves in- 








both claiming seats in the House from the District | nocent of the charge of either participating or col- 


composed of the towns of Eden and Trenton in 
the County of Hancock. The ciscussion was con- 
tinued until the hour of adjournment without ta- 
king the question. 

Saturday, January 30. 


road over Saco river; additional incorporating tle 
Brunswick Company. 
| Petition of Samuel Weston and 147 others that 





leaguing with any person or persons, having for its 
object the revolutionizing or disturbing in any mav- 
ner the tranquility of the Government of Mexivo, 
and that the testimony given before the honorable 
court of inquiry will corroberate this declaration, 


In Senate. Passed to be enacted—Act authorizing | the facts and circumstances being briefly as follows: 
the County Commissioners ot York to lay out a That about 130 men, composed of Americana, 





| French, and Germans—two thirds of whom being 
| of the first named class, including three who are 
| natives of foreign nations, but naturalized—embar- 


viding for the payment of such towns whose offi- | the name of the town of Milburn may be changed | ked on the 6th November last, on board the Amor- 
cers have heretofore neglected to make their school | to Skowhegan, was read and referred to a joint se- | }can schooner, Mary Jane, Capt. Hall, said to have 


returns, such portions of the school funds as was 
appropriated for the purpose, and that they be far- 
ther instrucjed to inquire into the expediency of 
imposing a penalty for neglect of duty on town 
and plantation officers who are required by law to 
make such returns. 
Tuesday, January 26. 

In Senate. Passed to be engrossed.— Bill to in- 
corporate the Waldo Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company ; the proprietors of the Hampden House ; 
resolve authorizing the Governer to expend $500 
in the puschase of a Library for the use of the Leg 
islature. § 

Mr Greene from the committee on the Judiciary 


to whom was referred a bill providing for the elec- | 


tion of County Commissioners, reported that said 
bill ought not to pass. Accepted. 

Hovuss. On motion of Mr Emery of Montville, 
Ordered, That the committee on the Judiciary be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of so 
changing the law, that a woman who has a notori- 
ous drunkard for ahusband may, without cost to 
herself, “ give him a Bill 6f divoree.” 


lect committee, consisting of Messrs. Johnson, Sev- 
erance and Allen on the part of the Senate. 


46. 
Monday, February 1. 


the South Paris Manufacturing Company. 


been chartered or employed by a committee, of 
' which Mr. Wiiliam Christy, of New Orleans, was 


House. Mr Holmes called up the subject of the agent, to convey emigrants (vo Texas, then un- 
contested election between Mr Noyes and Mr Flay- derstood to be at variance with the Mexican Gov- 
nes, After considerable debate the resolve giving |ernment. ‘This opportunity afforded many in jow 
Mr Noyes a seat was passed by a vote of 104 to | pecuniary circumstances a passage free, which was 


readily embraced and accepted of. The terins a- 
‘greed upon were, that it was optional whether the 


In Senate. Passed lo be engrossed.—Resoive for | party took up arms in defence of Texas or not, that 
the purchase and distriburion of Fairfield’s Reports ; | they were at full liberty to actus they pleased when 
bill to incorporate the Winnegance Mill Company ; landed on the Texian shore. ‘That taking advant- 


age of this favorable opportunity, they accordingly 


Once read and tomorrow assigned. — Rosolve in embarked ; the vessel proceeded on the voyage, 


The Attack on T'ampico.— Dying declaration of the 


favor of Elisha Hilton, for servises on Canada road ; | and nothing transpired to indicate a belief but that 
‘additional in favor of certain officers and soldiers | all was right as it should be, until the 6th day we 
‘of the revolutionary war, and the widows of de- | were out from the Salize, although it had been pre- 
ceased officers and soldiers; to pay the expenses of | viously understood that a general, with his officers 
certain Indians of the Penobscot tribe. |or staff, was on board the vessel; whose design 

Hovss. Resolve in addition to a resolve in fa- | was to act in concert with the Texians, and and in- 
vor of certain efficers and soldiers ef the Revolu- pepe us tojoinhim. Of this, however, we perceiv- 
tion and their widows—passed to be engrossed. | ed no certain assent; but the truth is, Tampico was 
(This additional resolve provides that where an of- | our destination, and an attack on the city the de- 
| ficer or soldier shall die who was or would have | sign, which was now evident, and not before ; the 
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land being in sight, and the vessel standing in, it 
was announced that it was Tampico; that the 








crawling off to a place of concealment, and toma- 
hawked. We do not remember the history of a 


steamboat, then also in sight, would have us in tow | butchery more horrid, and it stands without an ex- 


and Tampico would be in our possession. Elated 
with this harangue, proceeding from the authority 
(through the instrumentality of Capt. Hawkins, one 
of the aids,) of Gen, Mehia ; sore were induced to 
join his standard ; but of these the number could 
not have exceeded fifty, thirty-five of whom were 
French and Creoles ot New Orleans, who doubt- 
less had a previous understanding, they being ex- 
clusively privileged, having the quarter deck to 
themselves, and seemingly armed and equipped pre- 
maturely. 

The boat had us in tow soon, and all that could 
he ¢rammed below were driven there until she 
struck the bar, and the steamboat soon afterwards. 
In this awful predicament, night closing on ux, the 
sea breaking over us, efforts were used to reach the 
shore, which at iminent danger was effected safely, 
aud we were all landed during the latter part of the 
night and early part of the morning of the follow- 
ing day. A formidable fort surrendered without 
an attack, and we built fires to dry our clothing. 
‘I'he party were now tended arms and ammunition ; 
and never having been soldiers before, some prob- 
ally took them from curiosity, and others from ne- 
cessity, and others from compulsion ; and it is as- 
serted and believed that no one person was or had 
heen acquainted with two others of the number of 
us, 80 added to the hurry and bustle of the officers, 
that before we could have an understanding we 
were commingled and bundled together, more like 
a herd or drove of swine than a company of sol- 
diers competent to act as such, particularly against 
regniar trained soldiery. 

At about five P. M. on Sunday, we were formed 
and made ready for the attack, having added to our 
number about from thirty-five to fifty citizens, sol- 
diers or adherents, aud which were all judged to be 
Mexicans, a number being fellow prisoners with us, 
but without trial to this moment. Having no oth- 
er resources, we were necessarily compelled, from 
obvious reasons, reluctantly to join the party, with 
a full determination not to act in concert with it, 
but submit ourselves as prisoners of war, having no 
design or intention to fight, and, without one sin- 
ele exception, every individual of the undersigned, 
froin motives of conscience and oppression, added 
to the shameful abduction or deception practised 
on us, and chose to throw ourselves on the clem- 
ency and mercy of the authorities, And this being 
the substance of our testimony before the court: 
yet, notwithstanding, mark the result, which has 
terminated, not in an ignominious, but a christian- 
like death. Trusting in God, and bearing in mind 
his promises, and with our trust in his mercies, we 
die both-as Christians and men, 

We have now but nine hours allotted to us, and 
conclude hastily by requesting all who may hear 
of our fate to entertain no erroneous impression. 





A letter from Washington says: “I hear today 
that the Indians are marching fifteen hundred 
strong to the capital of Florida. Mr. White dele- 
vate from that territory, has just arrived from home, 
and is in great apprehension wpon the subject— 
blood is flowing, and the greatest outrages have 
been perpetrated.” 





Horrid Massacre ! two Companies United States 
troops cut to pieces by the Seminoles.—By the mail 
boat Mazeppa, Capt, Carson, arrived yesterday 
forenoon, from New Orleans, we have received the 
painful and distressing intelligence of the surprise 
and massacre of two companies of United States 
troops, under the command of Major Dade, consis- 
ting of 112 men, by the Seminole Indians. 

Major Dade had started with his troops from 
Tampa Bay to Camp King, to join Gen, Clinch, 
when on the morning of the 28th Dec., at8 o’clock, 
they were surrounded by a large body of Indians, 
supposed to number 800 to 1000, and were cut to 
ae ONLY THREE men of the 112 men escaped, 
radly wounded, to recount the lamentable history 
of the butchery of their fellow soldiers. 

Major Dade was shot off his horse in the com- 
mencement of the attack, Capts. Gardner and Fra- 
ser, soon after, fell mortally wounded, and their 
scalps were taken by the savages. Lieutenants 
Bassinger, Henderson, Mudge, and Kean, and Dr. 
Gatiin, Surgeon to the detachment, were all slain. 
Lieut. Bassinger was wounded in the onset, and 
was discovered by a negro in the party of savages, 


ample in the annals of Indian warfare. Our citi- 
_zens, we hope, will meet together and send some 
‘relief to the suffering and defenceless inhabitants of 
Florida. 

Col. Twiggs of the United States Army chartered 
‘the Steamboat Merchant, and started with four 
companies of troops from New Orleans to Tampa 
Bay. Major Belton is now there with the force 
‘under his command.—Mobile Mor. Cronicle Jan. 12. 





Marianna, (F'lorida,) Jan. 12,—The volunteers 
who left this section of country to engage with the 
Indians, having been relieved by the United States 
troops, have returned without loss. ‘The Indians 
have retired into the hammocks and fastnesses of 
the couutr,’, but as yet unsubdued. 





It is stated that orders have been received at the 
Navy Yard, Charlestown, to prepare the thre » ships 
now on the stocks for launching immediately. 


Marriages. 








In Bangor, Mr. Samuel P. Baker, Cashier of the 
Mariner’s Bank, Wiscasset, to Miss Sophia, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Jotham Parsons of Bangor. 

In Thomaston, Mr. Thomas J. Rider to Miss 
Jane Smith. Mr. James Brackett to Miss Rebec- 
ca Rackliff. 

In Pittston, Mr. Moses Harris to Miss Hannah 
Palmer. 
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Deaths. 








In Thomaston, a child of Mr. Asa Ulmer, aged 2 
years. Its death was occasioned by falling into a 
tub of hot soap, and was scalded so badly that it 
survived a very few moments, The parents were 
absent from the room at the time. 

In Thomaston, (in State Prison,) Timothy Hill, a 
convict, aged about 55. He came from Kennebec 
Cousty, and was both deaf and dumb. His death 
was occasioned by a blow upon his head from a 
cord wood stick which fell into the quarry where 
he was at work a distance of 40 or 50 feet. 


Sheriffs Sale. 


Taken on Execution, and will be sold at Public 
Vendue, on Monday the 2%h day of February 
next, at 10 of the clock in the forenoon, at the Tav- 
ern of John G. W. Coolidge, all the right in equity 
which Daniel D. Kelly has to redeem the House 
and land, out buildings, together with the tan yard, 
situate in said Monmouth, where he now lives, the 
said premises being subject to two mortgages, one 
given by said Kelly to te Frost, and the other 
given by said Kelly to the Hon, Benj. White, late 
of Monmouth, deceased, the amount of which will 
be made known at the time and place of sale. 

SNOCH SCALES, Deputy Sherif’ 

January 12, 1836. 





Constable’s Sale. 
Taken on Execution, and will be sold at Public 
Auction, on Tuesday the 16th of February next, at 
one o’clock in the afternoon, at the Store of Lewis 
Davis in Readfield, all the right and equity which 
Joseph Karl has to redeem one undivided half 
part of the farin where he now lives, being the 
same farin which was owned by Daniel Wing, late 
of said Readfield, deceased, and which was mort- 
gaged by said Earl to Col. Samuel Currier, and 
Oliver Bean, to indemnify for certain liabilities 
which they assumed for said Joseph Earl.—The 
amount of liabilities, and claims upon said farm 
will be more fully known at the time and place of 
sale. JAMES DUDLEY, 
Constable of the town of Reacdfield. 
Jan’y 12th, 1836. 


Commissioners’ Notice. 

We having been appointed by the Hon. Judge of 
Probate for the County of Kennebec, to receive 
and examine the claims of the creditors of DAN- 
IEL O, ALLEN, late of Winthrop, in said County, 
deceased, whose estate is represented insolvent, 
give notice that six months from the IIth day ot 
January inst., have been allowed to said creditors 
to bring in and prove their claims, and that we will 
attend the services assigned us, at the office of Seth 
May, in said Wirithrop, on Friday, Feb. 5, 18380, 
from 1 to 6 o’eclock, P. M. and on Friday, May 6, 
from 10 o’clock, A. M. to 5 P. M. 

SETH MAY, 
PAVID STANLEY. 
Winthrop, Jan. 12, 1836. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.-Monpay Jan. 25, 1836. 
Reported for the Boston Atlas. 


At Market 325 Beef Cattle, and 610 Sheep. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—A small advance was ef- 
fected. We noticed a very fine yoke from Shrews- 
bury, Worcester Co. taken at 37s 6d, and a few ve- 
ry fine at 36s; prime at 31s 6d a 34s 6d: good at 
28s 6d a 31s 6d; small cattle 24s a 27s. 

Sheep—One lot was very fine, and were taken at 
39s. The full supply for a few weeks past has de- 
pressed the market. Lots were taken at 2]s, 24s, 
27s, 30s, and 31s 6d. 

Swine—None at market. 
[OTR DT AL, A a PTE 


A Card. 


The undersigned, grateful for past favors from 
the public, and in particular from a very civil and 
respectable party of friends and patrons from Win- 
throp the present month, takes this method to as- 
sure his friendsand the public in general, that amid 
doubts and fears with his establishments suceess, 
he has come to the firm resolution to coutinue his 
house as a truly Temperance Tavern. If he can 
hereafter receive the patronage of temperance citi- 
zeus, together with those who occasionally “take 
a little of the good creature,” who with their ladies 
prefer a quiet temperance house to the noisy rum- 
drinking tavern, he flatters himself that his sign 
may continue up a few years longer. But if said 
patronage should be largely withheld the sign can 
be taken down. CHARLES ROBBINS. 

Greene, Jan’y 27, 1836. 


_ Notice. 


The Copartnership existing between the subscri- 
bers will be dissolved on the first day of May next 
by mutual consent. They therefore request those 
indebted to them to call and settle immediately. 

DANIEL CARR, 
JOHN R. SHAW. 














Winthrop, Jan. 18, 1836. 











American Magazine 
of Useful and entertaining Knowledge. 
VOL. IL. 
Published by the Boston Bewick Company— 
“Vo. 47, Court Street. 
HE Publishers are encouraged by the flattering recep- 
tion and extensive circulation of the Magazine fir the 
year past, to prosecute it with renewed assiduity ; and with 
a constant desire to fulfil the promises made in the outset 
of the work, We intend “to stick to our text;”? and to 
serve those who have so liberally cheered us with their 
kind patronage, with what is useful and pleasant. The 
UTILE ET DULCE shall still be our aim and object. We 
do not presume to Instruct the veteran and erudite scholar, 
who has spent thirty or forty years in his study,—nor to 
lay open those hidden mysteries of nature which have es- 
caped the ken of the most inquisitive. Nor do we expect 
to approach so near to the moon or other planets, asto tell 
what are the trees, the birds, and animals which mny there 
grow, or live and move. We leave such extraordinary 
feats to these who are more visionary or more daring than 
we are. But we hope and intend to keep up the character 
and spirit of the Magazine, in presenting solid and useful 
articles, which may be instructive to a portion of readers, 
and not considered wholly unimportant to literary men. 
We consider the whole United States as our field, though 
not ours exclusively ; and we ask the favor of persons of 
taste and science, to commupicate important facts, and 
natural scenes, and words of art, for the benefit of all our 
frends. As republicans, we feel that we are of the same 
family as those in the south and in the west—as friends ef 
improvement, of good morals and good learning, we wish 
also to be considered of the same famiiy. If we can Jo 
any thing by ourlaborsto increase and strengthen this 
sentiment and feeling, “we shall be ready to the goud 
work.” 

We would call the attention of our present subscribers 
to the terms of the Magazine, and to the notice in the last 
number relating to the subject. It is very importaut to us 
to know whe propose to continue taking the Magazine, 
and to receive the very sma!] sum, ($2,) charged for it wu 
advance. 

Or All letters and communications from Agents and 
others MUST BE POST PAID. 

UG The Postage on this Magazine as established by 
law, 1s 41-2 cts for 100 miles—auy distance over, 7 1.2 
cts. GEORGE G. SMITH, Ageai. 

Boston, September, 1835, 
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Poetry. 
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The Happy Fireside. 
The hearth was clean, the fire was clear, 
' "The kettle on for tea: 
Colin was in his elbow chair, 
As blest as man could be. 


Clarinda, who his heart "d 
His lov’d his new ma! bride, 
With head reclined upon his breast, 

Sat toying by his side. 


Stretch’d at his feet, in happy state, 
A fav’rite dog was laid ; 

By which a little sportive cat 
In wanton humor play’d. 





Clarinda’s hand he gently pressed, 
And stole a pleasing Liss ; 

She blush’d and modestly confessed 
The fulness of her bliss. ' 


Colin, with honest heart elate, 
Pray’d to benignant Jove, 

That it might be allow’d his fate, 
Just so to live and love. 


“ Be this my sum of joys,” he cried, 
“ And if no more be giv’n, 
Continue this my fireside, 
I'll praise indulgent, heav’n.” 


Miscellany. 
Considerations for Young Men. 
LETTER VII, 


The sentiments advanced in the preceeding let- 
ter are not intended to imply that youth is a period 
of innocence: especially would I not Jeave the 
inpression, that a person of either sex, who has 
arrived at the confines of mature life, has no 
grounds for self-reproach, 

In the cases of the idler and the profligate, there 
may be, and there always should be, a deep, and 
coustant, and soul-harrowiug remorse. There 
must have been a rapid searing of the conscience, 
if there isnot. But even the youth who maintains 
au honorable freedom from such vices, is not ex- 
empted from self-reproach. He should be as stain- 
less as a seraph, to clainy such indemnity. If his 
mind has been atall evlightened on the matter of 
obligation, or his eye have been superficially fixed 
on the passing emotions of his heart, he will see 
litte in himself to approve, and much to condemn. 
Ile must know, and he does know, that mot a day 
passes in which there is freedom from sin ; and not 
ap action is performed that could bear the scrutiny 
of Heaven. 

If, through the restraint which a merciful Provi- 
dence has bound around his soul he is deterred 
from those gross yices which ruin character, and 
blight future prospects, he should be thankful to 
Him who has thus far restrained him. But such 
restraints do not always imply freedom from self- 
reproach, ‘There may be other points on which 
conscience is loud in her upbraidings ; secret sins 
that become the more aggravated as the obligations 
to avoid them are the better known. 

lence I cannot admit that any are, certainly that 
any ought to be, free entirely from self-reproach. 

If, my young reader, you will be honest in the 
developements of your feelings, you will bear me 
witness, that, whatever topics of self-complacency 
you may gather from your character and conduct, 
you cannot on a review of your thoughts and ac- 
tions, escape the feelings of solaadiicttnaiioeers 
There are hoursin your experience when the re- 
coil of thought makes you uneasy and unhappy. 
There are omissions of duty for which the con- 
science will upbraid. Yes, you must admit, that 
the standard of action which has been given from 
above, is too pure for your feelings, and claims too 
much for your justification. 

While this is conceded, we may speak of a com- 
parative freedom from selt-reproach. We may 
show, that as life recedes, it leaves behind a more 











innocent portion of our existence. The Lope of 


salvation in a future world, we indeed ground on 


no merit of man, no comparative innocence of 


youth: we fix italone on the spotless purity, and 
the willing offering, of Him who died, “the 
just for the unjust.” But if you speak of present 


happiness or misery, founded on many or few sub- | 











—— 


| jects of self-reproach, we cannot deny that youth 
| possesses more of such happiness, and less of such 


misery, than can de claimed by him who has trav- 
eled into the vale of life, 

In will be recollected that I am speaking of man 
independant of the influences of religion, I am 
supposing that in neither cage its consolations are 
known, Bearing this in mind, 1 ask, if the man 
who has seen the lapse of many pee, and grown 
wrinkled by care, does not look back upon the 
period of youth as furnishing fewer subjects of 
self-condemnation, than that to which he has arri- 
ved ? Does not the thought force the involuntary 
sigh ? 

At every step of our progress through life, we 
have new duties to perform, new temptations to 
resist. It duties as they rise are neglected ; if 
mercies as they fall, are received with ingratitude ; 
if temptations as they assail, are not resisted, then 
the farther we advance in our course, the deeper is 


vur guilt, & the deeper should be our self-reproach. 


The hoary head, instead of a crown of glory, is 
thea the badge of infamy, and the stings of remorse 
remain after the power of sinfnl enjoyment is 
gone, 

Few men of mature age can feel that they have 


done their duty. All must acknowledge that they 


have much ground for self-reproach. The youth 
—~ upbraid himself for want of paternal esteem, 
or for disobedience to parental authority ; but in 


addition to this, his seniors have often to reflect, 


with bitter anguish, on the neglected morals of 
their offspring. The youth may feel conscience- 


smitten for the neglect of the higher duties, 


which he owes to Him who gave him being; but 
at the same time, he encourages himself, though 
improperly with the vain hope, that he has lived 
long in such guilty neglect, but the overwhelming 
consideration, that, having bid adieu to the tender- 
ness of youth, there is little hope left of entering 
the paths of religion —The youth needing the care 
of others, rather than having dependants of his 
own, has less responsibility, and of course violates 
fewer social obligations; but he, around whom 
Providence has gathercd a numerous train of de- 
pendants, has often the harrowing reflection, that 
perhaps their future misery may traced to his 
neglect. A son may have been lost by indulgence, 
or a daughter’s immortal hopes blasted by parental 
fondness. His retainers, for want of dicipline, 
may be ruined under his eye. The scene of do- 
mestic treubles whieh he is obliged to endure, the 
reverse of what his youthful fancy had sketched, is 
but another proof that we are often disappointed 
in the visions of our early years. The countenance 
of many an unfaithful parent has been clothed 
with sorrow and sadness, by the wreck of one, 
whose infancy gave delight, and whose boyhood 
was full of promise. On! how many a pang of 
oallvapreai has been inflicted on the parent’s 
heart. 

When, therefore we consider the numerous 
causes of remorse, we must concede to the period 
of youth much enjoyment; or rather we must al- 
low it the abscence of much misery, 

After all my young friend, you have no ground 
for boasting. You have obligations which are vi- 
olated, and duties which have not been discharged. 
Great as is your enjoyment, and numerous as are 
your pleasures, you have within yon that which 
speaks of guilt, and forebodings which a career of 
earthly pleasyres cannot remove. Let me then 
advise you to make an early surrender of yourself 


| to Him, who can by his mercy pardon, and by his 


Spirit purify your soul; who can chase away your 
fears, and remov> your apprehensions, by showing 
to faith the pledge of forgiveness, and the prospect 
of a sinless and happy existence. 


EE a a ETE, 


Important to Pig Breeders. 


THE subscriber will keep for the use of all who 
desire, during the ensuing season a prime Boar. 
He is half blood Bedford and half blood native— 
young, active, and healthy.—Call and see him. 


J. GLIDDEN. 
Winthrop, Nov. 10, 1835. 


Evils of Using Tobacco. 


A Disquisition on the Evils of Using Tobacco, 
and the necessity of immediate and entire refor- 








offiee. Price 6 1-4 cents. 


\Ofiee. ee Pri Fow er, A. M. for sale at this 











Newbury White Boar. 


The subscriber has a first rate, full blooded New- 
bury White Boar, 15 months old, imperted from 
Newbury last spring, which he will keep the ensu- 
ing season for those who wish to improve their 
swine, ISAAC NELSON. 

Winthrop, Dec, 24, 1835. 


Mahogany Furniture, Chairs, &c 
FOR SALE AT THE 


FURNITURE WARE-HOUSE OF 
Ss. Packard, 
(Opposite the Court House,) 


A large assortment of Sotas, Secretaries, (some 
elegant,) Bureaus; Pembroke, Dining, Card and 
Work Tables, (variety of patterns ;) Toilet Tables ; 
Work Stands; French Bedsteads, carved patterns 
with socking; do, without ; Common do.; Spring 
seat Rocking Chairs, (a prime article ;) Cane-seat, 
Flag, Fancy and Common Chairs; Children’s do. 
Also, Looking-Glasses, Bellows, Brushes, Bed Soc- 
king, Lines, kee. If good work and.a fair price be 
an cbject with the purchaser, he cannot fail of be- 
ing accommodated, Furniture Carving done to 
order in the very best manner. ; 

(G> Wanted—Hard Wood and Pine Lumber. 

Augusta, Dec, 23, 1835. 


Hats, Caps and Furs. 











THOMAS NEWMAN 
Would inform his friends and the public that he 
has for sale at his Hat Factory, opposite the Win- 
throp Hotel, an extensive assortment of 


SILK AND FUR HATS. 
—ALso— 
Just received from Boston, South Seal, Muskrat, 
and Hair Seal CAPS—Fur Collars, &c. of superior 
quality. 
Ladies’ Cottage Bonnets, 
LADIES’ BEAVER AND SATIN BEAVER 


BONNETS made at short notice. 
Winthrop, Jan. 5, 1836. 


Plaster Paris, &c. 


The subscriber has on hand 1000 Casks Ground 
Plaster Paris of superior quality. Great pains hav- 
ing been taken by an experienced person in selec- 
ting the Plaster for the Lubec Manufacturing Com- 

any. Also 3000 bushels Liverpool SALT—20 
ogsheads retailing Molasses—F'ish—Tar—Rosin. 
Together with a general assortment of West India 
Goods, which will ~ a low for cash, country 
roduce or approved credit. 
4 ww ALEX, H. HOWARD. 
Hallowell, Dec. 12, 1835. 3m46 


Notice, ; ' 
To those who are desirous of improving thew 
Swine. The subscriber has a likely B owes. OAR, 
7 months old, mixed breed of the Newbury white 
and Mackay breeds, which he intends to keep for 
the benefit of those who want his services. 
DAVID FOSTER. 
Winthrop, Dec. 3, 1835. 


For Sale. 


Just received and for sale at this office, the Com- 
plete Farmer and Rural Economist ; containing & 
compendious epitome of the most important braneb- 
es of Agriculture and Rural Economy, by Thomas 
G. Fessenden, Also, the ew American Gardener, 
by T. G. Fessenden; the Mew American Orehar- 
dist, by Wm. Kenrick; the Northern Shepherd, by 
a Committee of the Ken. Co. Ag. Society; 1st 
volume of the Maine Farmer, neatly bound ; Six 
Months in a Convent, by Miss Reed; Letter avd 
Pot Paper of different qualities. 


Wanted, 


10,000 White Mulberry Trees, for whieh a fur 
price will be paid. Enquire at this office or of the 
subscribers at Hallowell Cross Roads. 


A. & J. POPE. 
November 10, 1835 


Notice. : 
LEFT at the Stage Tavern in Winthrop, atrua 
and bandbox. The pweer can have them by call- 


ing at this office, proving property and my 
charges. A 
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